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HENRY IRVING. 


Ir is a‘hopeful sign of the theatrical taste of the times, 
that Henry Irving woke up one morning and found him- 
self famous. Public intelligence could not be wholly 
undermined by the utter worthlessness of the stage gene- 
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rally, since on the first hearing of Irving's masterly | 


rendering of Mathias in The Bells, it acknowledged his 
genius and established his fame. The minds that could 
appreciate his acting were not wholly spoilt by the 
absurdity of modern burlesques ; for he does not pander 
to the taste of many theatre-goers of the present day, who 
ask for nothing more profound than a “rattling good 
break-down.” The leading feature of Mr. Irving's style 
is refinement—a cultivated and educated refinement, that 
raises his hearers involuntarily to a higher level of thought 
than is induced by most actors of to-day. He will not resort 
to the ordinary stage tricks for popularity. His manner 
has in it more the spirit of a student than of a master; 
he does not thrust himself before the audience at every 
turn; nor does he fall into the common fault of addressing 
himself principally to the house. His by-play is admirable 


in its truth to nature, and the modulations of his singular | 


voice are most effective. He is anxious to introduce into 
the conventional legitimate drama, that realism which 
should be, he maintains, the great principle of the stage; 
and acute observers of his style will notice that where the 
precedent established by great actors of a by-gone day, 
points to violent declamation and stilted emphasis, Irving 
in certain cases gives the line quietly and reflectively, as if 
the thought embodied in it had just come to his mind. 
He studies nature, rather than the rules of actors who 
have gone before him. We have, however, no space in 
which to enter on the long consideration which is due to 
the genius of this remarkable man, whose name is on 
every one’s lips, at this moment. We must turn to the 
history of his life, which our readers expect from us. 
Irving was born in Somersetshire, at Keinton, near 
Glastonbury, in 1838, and was an only son. At eleven 
years of age he was sent to a well-known City school in 
George Yard, Lombard Street, which was presided over 
by a ** Doctor Pinch.” There it was that the talent des- 
tined to attract all London, first showed itself. At Christ- 
mas time, as is usual in schools, there were plays and 
recitals executed by the pupils; the Sussex Hall, in 
Leadenhall Street, was generally hired for these occasions, 
and the boys were busy studying their parts for more than 
two months before the period arrived. Young Irving was 
conspicuous at these performances, and created his first 
great success in Miss Mitford’s Riensi. None of the boys 
in the school shared his aptitude and enthusiasm, and he 
was told always, with the frankness which characterises 
men and boys in their friendships, that he was Much too 
theatrical. So his young talent was not much encouraged. 
At fourteen he went to the counting-house of an East 
India merchant's firm, and found time to join an elocution 
class. Here he studied assiduously, and did short read- 
ings, as practice. His mind was bent upon the stage, for 
he felt that his natural gifts lay in that direction, ‘and a 
very young man, in fact, a boy, as he was then, is always 
anxious to follow the indications of his native talent. He 
went, at length, to an actor named Hoskins, and contrived 
to take lessons from him in the art he loved. By means 
of Mr. Hoskins, Irving was introduced to Phelps, who 
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was very kind to him, and offered him an engagement at 
the opening of Sadlers’ Well, in the following season, 
Irving, however, declined this, and preferred to make his 
first struggles in the provinces. He appeared on the 
stage—having, of course, relinquished all idea of a com. 
mercial career—at the opening of the Lyceum Theatre, 
Sunderland, for the first time, in 1856. This incident js 
curious. It was the opening night of the new theatre, it 
was Irving's first appearance, and he said the first words 
in the piece, for he acted Orleans in Richelieu. He was at 
that time very nervous, and when under the influence of 
this most painful disease, he stuttered, which peculiarity 
is certainly not a qualification for the stage. He was told 
by many re-assuring friends that he would not, could not 
succeed ; still, his determination led him on. He was en. 
trusted with the small part of Cleomenes in A Winter's 





Tale, and had to learn his lines at a very short notice. 





Sunday intervened, and as was his rule, he would do no 
work on the seventh day, and therefore rose early on the 
Monday to make up for lost time. He got through the 
first four acts well enough, but when in the fifth act he 
had to speak alone, his presence of mind and his memory 
entirely left him. He could not remember a word of his 
part; he inerely muttered ‘“* Come on to the Market-place, 
and I'll tell you further,’’ and rushed off the stage in 
despair. After this exposure, the Sunderland press unani- 
mously advised him to return to that privacy from which 
he had been prematurely drawn. The manager of the 
theatre was kinder, however, and instead of dismissing him, 
as Irving expected, encouraged him to persevere, and told 
him that his fiasco was a fortunate circumstance, and would 
teach him to learn his parts better, and treat the profession 
more seriously. A few days later A Winter's Tale was to 
be played again, and Irving determined to do well. Asa 
rule he learnt his parts while walking in the fields, and he 
paced up and down on the soft grass with indomitable 
energy, while committing the few lines uttered by Cleo- 
menes to memory. He had resolved to get the better of 
his foolish neryeusness, but was not destined to make the 
attempt in that part, at least, for on reaching the theatre 
on the day set aside for A Winter's Tale, he found a 
notice posted up that Miss Glyn—with whom he had been 
acting—was ill, and could not appear. 

From Sunderland he went, in 1857, to the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, where he stayed two years and a-hall, 
making great progress, playing Macduff and Cassio, and 
other Shakesperean parts, as well as the ‘‘juvenile” charac- 
ters, with Mrs. Stirling, Robson, Miss Cushman, Madame 
Celeste, Charles Mathews, Helen Faucit, the inimitable 
Wright, &c. At this theatre he first met Toole, with 
whom he has been most friendly ever since. Our popular 
comedian was then beginning to be a star, and was very 
kind and encouraging to the aspiring young actor, who 
excelled in so different a line from his own. As his fare- 
well réle on leaving the theatre, Irving acted Claude 
Melnotte in the Lady of Lyons, and many of his audience 
then expressed an opinion which has since been justified. 

In 1859, his friend Toole got him an engagement at the 
Princess’ Theatre, London, under the management ol 
poor “Gus” Harris. Irving came to London full of hope 
and ambition, and signed an engagement for three years; 
he soon found, however, that the small parts assigned to 
him would never bring him before the public, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a cancelment of his engagement, alter 
which he went to Glasgow for six months, with Glover. 
But before leaving London, he gave two readings ' 
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Crosby Hall, wishing to show that he could do something 
more than the small parts to which he had hitherto been 
confined. ‘These readings were attended by Edmund 
Yates, Tomlins, and L. Blanchard, as well as by many 
well-known members of the old Arundel Club, and these 
gentlemen gave most favourable reports of the rising 
actor; the readings were a great success, and gave him 
incalculable courage in his up-hill struggle. 

His Glasgow manager, Glover, taught him much that 
was valuable about the old comedies, and when Glover 
died, Irving went to the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
where he remained until 1865. This was the turning 
point in his career, for he was able to play “runs” of 
pieces, and perfect his conceptions of characters. It is 
rare in the provinces to get a good ‘“‘run”’ for a piece: 
the audiences like a nightly change of performance. 
However, Irving was so successful that the usual rule was 
abandoned, much to his satisfaction. While he was acting 
in Manchester the Davenport Brothers came to that town, 
and he attended one of their last séances. He considered 
Dr. Ferguson, who introduced the performers, most 
blasphemous, and determined to turn the whole system 
into ridicule, if he could. He (Irving) resolved to hold a 
stance himself. With Maccabe and a mutual friend named 
Day, he did a burlesque of the proceedings before a few 
private friends, for their amusement. The venture was so 
successful, that it was afterwards repeated before seven 
hundred people at the Manchester Atheneum. The local 
papers were full of it, and offers were made the trio to go 
all over the country, but they would not, and only con- 
sented to give the satire again on behalf of two literary 
institutions which required substantial encouragement. 

From Manchester, where he played Hamlet with great 
success for a week before his departure, Irving went to 
Liverpool, and acted under Henderson’s management, 
his power ever widening and his popularity increasing. 
Fechter had, during this time, continually offered him a 
London engagement, but he had always refused, wishing 
to try a principal part on the metropolitan stage. At 
length, Irving became one of Boucicault’s provincial com- 
pany under the express condition that if he were successful 
he should act in London. He appeared under Boucicault’s 
wing in Two Lives of Mary Lee, subsequently played at 
the St. James’, London, under the title of Hunted Down. 
Tom Taylor was present at Irving’s trial—as it were—and 
after the piece he and Boucicault simultaneously made 
him an offer for London. Irving accepted Boucicault’s 
proffered engagement, and appeared at the St. James’ 
Theatre in 1866, in The Belle’s Stratagem. Here he was 
so successful that he was compelled to come forward and 
acknowledge the applause of the audience in the middle of 
a scene, as well as at the fall of the curtain. Hunted 
Down, in which he acted with Miss Herbert, confirmed 
this great success. 

He has acted in London ever since, and our readers do 
hot require to be told how popular a figure he is now in 
the theatrical world. He has played prominent parts in 
Byron’s Dearer than Life, Lancashire Lass, Uncle Dick's 
Darling, &c.; and he also drew much attention to himself 
in Albery’s Two Roses, in which he played Digby Grand, 
acting the part for two hundred nights consecutively in 
London, and afterwards one hundred nights in the 
Provinces. 

It was not, however, until he played Mathias in 
Leopold Lewis’ rendering of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
Fuif Polonais, now known everywhere as The Bells, that 























he achieved a startling and undeniable success. Irving 
had been in H. L. Bateman’s company at the Lyceum 
Theatre some time, acting Jingle in Pickwick, when The 
Bells was produced. Everyone laughed at the idea before 
the piece appeared; Lewis was joked most unmercifully 
by his friends when he spoke of adapting it to the stage; 
and it was universally settled that the judgment scene in 
Mathias’ dream could never be represented. How finely 
it was rendered all those who have seen the piece will 
remember. As we have before said, after the first night of 
this weird and horrible drama, Mr. Irving awoke and 
found himself famous. From that moment his career has 
been one long success. In Eugene Aram—suggested by 
Irving’s effective recital of Hood’s poem,—in Charles the 
First—which character he was told he could not depict for 
the pathos was beyond him !—and now in Richelieu, he has 
achieved brilliant successes. It was at Lord Lytton's 
suggestion that Irving determined to study the part of the 
crafty old Cardinal. In suggesting it, Lord Lytton wrote 
of Irving—we have seen the letter, which is kept as 
valuable testimony :— 

‘*Mr. Irving’s performance in The Bells is too admirable not to be 
appreciated by every corypetent judge of art, and it will be a sure good 
fortune to any dramatic author to obtain his representation, in some 
leading part worthy of his study, and suited to his powers.” 


The great novelist showed his usual appreciation and dis- 
crimination in judging the man who had suddenly risen to 
popularity. 

Of Mr. Irving’s masterly rendering of Richelieu it is, 
perhaps, superfluous to speak now. We cannot help 
wondering, however, what the awkward boy who stuttered 
the words of D’Orleans’ part at a Sunderland Theatre, 
would have said, could he have seen the man, who, seven- 
teen years later, was to be greeted with the long and 
mighty shouts of welcome and applause, that are the 
tribute of the people to the genius of the few! 


————— 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
CARLIST WAR. 
I. 


Port VENDRES, 28th Sept.—Correspondence regarding 
the Carlist war is entering on a new phase. Velasco, one 
of the Pretender’s most energetic cabecillas, threatens to 
stop all trains between Madrid and Santander, in which 
case the communications between Madrid and Bayonne 
will finally cease. In the present state of the north- 
western provinces such a measure may any day be carried 
out. News will then be mainly received through this 
place. Port Vendres is a fortified port somewhat resem- 
bling Valetta, suitable for large ships, and enclosed and 
overlooked by the Mediterranean extremity of the Pyrenees. 
Close to the frontier, and being the best French harbour 
west of Marseilles, it is in regular communication with 
Barcelona, at which place abundant news is received, by 
land or sea, from all parts of Spain. The land service by 
Figueras and Gerona has, moreover, for some weeks pro- 
ceeded without interruption; the Carlists examine the 
mails for government despatches, but allow journals, 
private letters, and passengers to be passed without 
hindrance. At Amélie les Bains many Carlist wounded 
are received in the military hospital, at Perpignan the 
Carlist leaders hold their conferences, and at other places 
near Port Vendres, as well as here, Spanish ex-officials of 
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every party regularly receive their information, while 
awaiting the termination of anarchy. Seeing that the 
statements made on the Carlist side must be checked by 
those made in the interest of the Republic, Port Vendres 
is now the best centre of information. 

The work of extracting truth from the utterly con- 
tradictory reports of the two sides is also becoming more 
difficult than ever, a stringent press regulation now for- 
bidding the Spanish journals to publish any but official 
reports of the fighting and movements of the troops. 
There can be little doubt that this measure will influence 
the telegrams to foreign journals, and the safest plan for 
those interested in Spain will be to believe little or nothing 
until it has been repeatedly confirmed by subsequent and 
consistent news. Spanish ingenuity in the concoction of 
despatches fitted to affect the stock market is already 
famous, but it may be worth while to have called attention 
to the circumstances that now peculiarly favour the 
dissemination of misleading news. 

The French local authorities at the present time treat 
the Carlists with indifference. Saballs appears at the chief 
café of Perpignan, and those passing to join the Carlist 
forces, or recrossing the frontier to recruit their energies, 
experience no hindrance. All land communication being 
at the mercy of the Carlist bands, and the Spanish govern- 
ment being unrecognised by France, this laxity can hardly 
be blamed. The Spanish government cannot fairly 
remonstrate, as its own fugitive soldiers are constantly 
arriving here, and are permitted to embark for Barcelona, 
while arms have been passed through French territory to 
the regulars at Puycerda. This morning I saw several 
Spanish soldiers, in full uniform, buying the ingredients of 
an olla at the market; they are fugitives from the frontier, 
and have just embarked in the Barcelona steamer. For 
some weeks past, both officers and privates of the Spanish 
regular troops have been thus dropping in; and, on the 
other hand, no fugitive Carlists have been observed. This 
contrast speaks volumes for the steady progress of the 
Carlist arms, and the same contrast has long prevailed at 
the Bayonne end of the Pyrenees. 

A precious morsel of truth was let drop in the recent 
speech by which Castelar announced and defended the 
energetic policy he inaugurates; and this truth is especially 
valuable when the journals are about to be throttled by the 
new press decree. Senor Castelar, apparently carried 
away by his own eloquence, made a singularly clean breast 
of his intentions and position. To justify his employment 
of Conservative generals, he said that a statesman must, 
in the interest of his party, enter into transactions with 
rival factions ; and that the cause of the Republic depended 
upon the beating of 50,000 Carlists by the troops which he 
had expressed his intention of entrusting to those generals. 
These admissions were evidently not rhetoric, but the 
naive exposure of desperate facts. Carlist advices confirm 
his estimate of the Pretender’s forces, and prudence has 
never been a leading merit with Castelar. The fervid 
eloquence and Utopian theories of that eminent journalist, 
served by a chaotic army, an empty treasury, and a discor- 
dant Chamber, are now pitted against the whole power of 
the Church, supported by an army that numbers 50,000, 
and that includes the very best fighting material in Spain. 
The Highlanders of the Pyrenees and the Asturias are as 
good catholics and as formidable soldiers as those that 
followed the banner of Charles Edward, and for every 
disadvantage that clogged the efforts of the Stuart a 
peculiar advantage favours the advance of the Bourbons. 





Once fairly in possession of Catalonia, Arragon, and the 
Basque Provinces, the Carlist leaders might make an easy 
mouthful of the rest of Spain. But the key to the fyi 
possession of these provinces lies probably in Madrid. A 
hundred towns that are now barricading themselves behind 
medieval fortifications would open their gates if summoned 
from the capital. The tables would then be turned upon 
the local Republicans who now shut the gates, and a 
Carlist junta would start up in every important northern 
town. TheCarlist advanced guard is already near Burgos, 
and this advance shows that the Republican army of the 
north is giving little uneasiness to the Carlist chiefs. 

Moriones appears to have relieved Tolosa, but with 
little loss to the Carlists. A fine of about £200 being 
imposed upon the parents of absent recruits, many Carlists 
are expected to come in; but the Carlists can of course 
retaliate. 

At this end of the Pyrenees the Carlist cause appears to 
be steadily gaining ground, although not much actual 
fighting has occurred during the last week. The siege of 
Berga appears to have been raised, a long-promised re. 
inforcement having apparently arrived there. Olot is said 
to have been also relieved. But the capture of these 
almost defenceless towns would be of little importance to 
the Carlists; the exaction of contributions was their main 
object, and these they are obtaining in abundance at other 
places in both Catalonia and Arragon. Their progress 
down the east of Spain appears most serious, and if the 
dissensions between Saballs and other chiefs, which now 
hinder combined action, are satisfactorily settled, an 
advance on Madrid from this side may aid the advance by 
Burgos. 

Figueras has been fortified by the erection of eighteen 
towers of two stories, combined with a system of barricades, 
the olive wood beside the tower having been extensively cut 
down at the sacrifice of a fine harvest. Such temporary 
fortifications are being constructed in many towns with the 
object of hindering the exaction of contributions by the 
Carlists. Trade in Catalonia is almost completely stopped, 
the Carlist cabecillas inflicting heavy dues upon the mule- 
teers. Private founders are doing their utmost to provide 
cannon for the towns and the citizens are selling by auction 
the household goods of those serving under Don Alphonso. 


setciceaiinidigilpinatiitia tee 
A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 
VII. 


Wuen I come down stairs the lodgers are at breakfast. I ask 
for a cup of tea and some toast; I have no appetite for meat. 

During the night rain has been falling. It is not yet over. | 
wait in the room until it shall have abated. 

When the sun comes out I resume my random strolls. My 
terrors soon return. I imagine that everybody knows what took 
place last night. Again the cries of “ there is the madman” ring 
in my ears. Whichever way I go they follow me. I cannot get 
rid of them. : 

After several hours passed in moving about like a mere machine, 
I find myself out of town in the open fields with only a few scat- 
tered houses in sight. Here I hope that I shall be more quiet. 

Although I am very thirsty I dare not step into any place of 
refreshment for fear of being recognised as the madman of yes 
terday. My guardian angel whose advice I ask, tells me that I 
may take some ginger beer but nothing else. ' 

The sky has cleared up, I sit down on the grass to rest mysel 
a little. The place that I have chosen is near a railroad. A trai 
is coming and as it runs by I distinctly and repeatedly heat the 
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same annoying cry, ‘‘ There is the madman,” as if the passengers 
were acquainted with 1. history. 

Iam quite tired out. 
longer, but an invisible force compels me to leave the spot and 
move on. 

For some hours I continue on my feet listening to the voice 
within me, and at times answering half aloud. I bend my steps 
back to town again whither I am accompanied by the unceasing 
cry to which I now submit in despair. 

It must be late in the afternoon. The sky is overcast. I begin 
to be anxious about a place of rest; at last I finda chapel, and sit 
down at the door. 


I remain there some time. An idea suddenly strikes me that I 


am about to die; indeed I feel something like two lobsters creep- 
They are sucking my blood, and a voice 


ing up inside my chest. 


I should very much like to stop a little | 


I make repeated applications for a bed, but in vain, there is no 
| accommodation anywhere. 
I now resolve to pass the night out of doors, and as the rain 
| prevents me from sitting down to keep on walking till daylight. 
I reach a sheltered place where, however, I am obliged to stand 
as there is nothing on which I can sit. 
Presently a policeman passes by. He asks me how it is that I 
; am out at such a late hour. I tell him that I cannot find any 
| lodging. He can see by the gas-light that my clothes are wet, 
| and that I am extremely fatigued. He offers me shelter for the 
| remainder of the night at the police station. I follow him gladly 
| but the Superintendent cannot allow me to stop as, he says, there 
| is no charge against me. At the request of my guide he con- 
sents to send me to a workhouse, and writes a few words on a 
piece of paper which he hands to the policeman. 











Se a) AD = 


tells me that I have only a few minutes more to live. This fright- 
oa my conscience is not in a right state yet; I am afraid 
0 die, 

With an effort I rise to my feet and hurry away. If 1 can only 
escape from the fatal spot, from the poisonous atmosphere that 
envelopes it, I may be safe. I pray eagerly that I may be allowed 
alittle while longer for repentance. Arter I have walked about 
twenty minutes my alarm begins to subside. 

During all this time, however, the harassing cry of “ There is 
the madman” has not ceased to sound in my ears. I again see 
and hear my persecutors beside me; now and then, too, the voice 
of my guardian angel sustains my failing strength. and the silvery 
chime rings softly overhead. This usually takes place after I 
have been praying fervently. ; 

Meanwhile the rain has come on again; it falls in large drops 
and I am wet through. 

Night is closing in, I must obtain some shelter. 


GERMANS EATING SOUR-KROUT.—(A rare old Etching by G1L_Ray.) 





On our way my imagination again works on my mind. I fancy 
that we are closely followed by an evil spirit in the shape of a 
wolf and with a human voice. I often complain to the officer 
that there is a demon behind us who throws a white-coloured 
liquid over my shoulders. It burns all my body like boiling lead 
and is accompanied with imprecations and fits of laughter from 
my pursuer. 

When we arrive at our destination I am put in a room where 
there are five beds. In one of them I see a miserable wretch like 


myself. The four others are occupied by infernal spirits of the 
first order. 
They are rebellious angels who have presumed to revolt against 


God Almighty. 

Here, also, I am destined to endure fresh attacks from S‘ecvic 
Bembridge. I don’t see him ; I hear his voice and that of another 
as if he were in a room below. He says that it was he who pur- 
sued me with the burning liquid and that I shall not so easily 
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escape now, as I am shut in and he has powerful friends with 
him. Evidently he means the evil spirits. 

He then discloses the secret motives of his unceasing persecu- 
tion. 1 urge that I have done him no harm, that, on the contrary 
both he and Mrs. Allerton have always found me a willing and 
obedient slave. 

This he cannot deny, but he adds that he hates and abhors me, 
and will be happy only when he sees me a corpse. My death must 
be the sinner’s death, there must be no time left for repentance. 

Not content with selling his own soul to Satan, Steevie has 
likewise disposed of mine. The condition imposed by the Prince 
of Darkness is that I shall die in my present state of sin. It 
appears that Satan sets a great value upon my soul. 

Steevie informs me that five hundred pounds are the terms of 
the agreement in which I am so seriously concerned. 

I wonder why it is that the Devil sets such value on my soul. 
My tormentor’s soul fetched only eighty pounds; is mine any 
better ? 

I now learn that God has decided, in his inscrutable wisdom, 
that I shall obtain a place in the kingdom of heaven. Satan is 
aware of this. He also knows that after a life of sin I am destined 
to endure great suffering and to show sincere repentance before 
departing this life. 

He thus gives another instance of his well-known presumption ; 
though he is obliged to confess that his own power cannot pre- 
vent the accomplishment of my destiny, he wants once more to 
try if he cannot outwit Providence. 

Twice or three times I jump out of bed because I fancy that 
one or two of the boards of the floor are lifted up to give passage 
to Steevie Bembridge, whose face I don’t see, but whose threats 
I hear. He means to shoot me with a pistol. He has received 
from Satan the power of changing his natural form into that of a 
small animal, and to resume it as soon as he has got into the 
room. 

I imagine that melted lead is poured over my body from above 
my bed through a small tube worked by Satan himself. I see 
him. He has taken the form of a black rat with red flaming 
eyes ; he laughs at me and says he must have my soul. 

All night I behold frightful scenes; the men whom I suppose 
to be evil spirits assume horrid shapes, they are in perpetual 
motion and deluge me with the burning liquid. 

Days seem to pass. 

At times myriads of white flies are sent into my bed, they stick 
to my skin like leeches, they suck up my blood and their stings 
cause great pain. I refuse all food, everything is loathsome to 
me, besides, I know that what is brought to me is the usual 
nourishment of devils, it would poison me. 

Now and then I drink a drop of water, but never until I have 
prayed that it may be changed into a wholesome beverage. 

Every night the room is transformed into a kind of infernal 
laboratory. There is Satan writing cabalistic characters on the 
wall; there is one of his imps standing by my side and keeping 
under my nose a sulphuric match which he forces me to inhale. 

The stature of this unearthly being is gigantic. There are 
other demons in various shapes crawling about. I see toads and 
frogs of enormous size. There are black pigs in the room and I 
know that sooner or later they will devour my feet. 

Sometimes, though I pray incessantly, I am commanded to 
Say a prayer which I have forgotten. The good clergyman and 
his little daughter and other persons pray for me. 

Almost every night I see a window where I know that there is 
none. 

The sky outside is now bright, now lurid, according as the 
prayers came from a contrite or a doubtful heart. At length I 
am informed that I shall be admitted into Heaven. My trials 
are over; I need not fear or doubt any longer. I am to be taken 
to the celestial palaces. I feel very happy. 

Shortly after this I am told that my soul is gone. 
now animated only by a breath. 

: — well understand, but I believe. 

ancy in my delirium that the future destinies of 
are revealed tome. The Kingdom of Heaven is at Kod Man 
kind shall perish within a few days by a general conflagration. 


. * . e 


The plague is raging in London and in many cities of the Con- 


My body is 





tinent. In France the demon of murder and suicide exercises 
his sway over the whole population. 
* ° . 
* DEAR SiR,— 

You ask what I think of the above strange rhapsody. Evidently 
it is the work of amadman. The writer seems to have laboured 
under delusions of the most extraordinary nature. Mrs. Allerton 
and young Stephen Bembridge were both most respectable 
persons. I need not tell you that the housekeeper was first 
employed as an attendant on that unfortunate lady whose suicide 
is recorded in the first chapter of the above painful narrative, 
The incident of the head turning over in the water of course had 
no foundation in fact. It was a mere trick of an over-excited 
imagination. The mother of the young man with whose memoir 
you have favoured me was a person of a highly irritable tem. 
perament. She had strong passions, and from the injudicious 
way in which she had been petted as a girl, she was but little 
disposed to put any restraint upon herself or to brook contra- 
diction. Her fondness for stimulants was notorious. Her child 
from an early age was accustomed to take his four or five glasses 
of port or sherry at dinner like any old man. That he was 
thrown too much into the society of ignorant servants I am 
ready to admit ; that he was neglected to the extent he represents 
I am by no means disposed to believe. His father was a man of 
a somewhat morose temperament, retiring in habit and attached 
to literary pursuits. I may add that he was subject occasionally 
to seizures of an epileptic nature. He possessed a valuable 
library stocked with a variety of works, ancient and modern, 
many of them being devoted to the abstruse doctrines of theology. 
That a mere lad should have opened such books and not have 
turned from them in disgust surprises me; that he should have 
read them and meditated on their contents so deeply as he 
appears to have done argues either a strange precocity of intellect 
or a sense of abandonment that made any occupation a com- 
parative pleasure. 

The subject of your memoir was a youth of peculiarly shy and 
reticent manners ; he seemed almost to regard one with suspicion. 
He seldom spoke, and I could see that he inherited much of the 
passionate disposition of his mother. 

Mrs. Allerton is a lady in whom I have the fullest confidence. 
That’she should have endeavoured to curb the violent temper of 
her young charge is much to her credit; that she may have in- 
flicted punishment at times is not improbable, that she was ever 
wilfully, or even unintentionally, cruel I cannot believe for a 
moment. 

It astonishes me that Dr. Brown should have taken under his 
charge a person who is clearly of unsound mind. I trust devoutly 
that no bad consequences may ensue from his rashness. He isa 
well meaning but self opinionated man, and I cannot but feel that 
some of the convictions which he has lately expressed are hardly 
suggestive of that forbearance and Christian charity for which 
we are entitled to look in one of his sacred calling. 

That Mrs. Allerton and young Bembridge deserve, even in the 
smallest degree, the censures that he has passed upon their 
conduct I am prepared most emphatically to deny. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Antuony Bo us, M.D.” 


* Dear SiR,— 

In answer to your kind communication of the rgth inst., I beg 
to state that, in my opinion, Mrs. Allerton and young Bembridge 
are totally undeserving of confidence. I cannot bring myself to 
speak patiently of that abominable woman, when I consider her 
shameful conduct towards the poor lady and unfortunate boy whe 
were committed to her charge. Of the peculiar relations that 
are alleged to have existed between the housekeeper and her 
employer, I am, as a clergyman, reluctant to speak. Rumour 
asserts, however, on what ground I know not, that Steevie Bem- 
bridge was the natural brother of the lad whom he so cruelly ill- 
used. ; 
Mrs. Allerton and her favourite have, you say, left the neigh: 
bourhood. The fate of the master of that melancholy house ® 
still, I hear, open to conjecture. The Grange has been searche 
without avail. My first impression was that he had been ma ¢ 
the victim of some villainous plot. I am now disposed to believe 
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that he has accompanied that vile woman, and that equally vile 
wretch who may or may not be his son. 

You are aware that he and his wife were first cousins, and you 
know my opinion of marriages of such close affinity. Our ‘un- 
fortunate patient is now in a greatly improved state of health. 
My little daughter—she is quite a big girl now—seconds my 
endeavours admirably. That the young person in whom we are 
interested will, eventually, under proper treatment, become a 
sane and useful member of society I have but little doubt. 
Speculative religion and ill-treatment have, thus far, been his 
ruin. It is an open question how far his peculiar tone of mind 
may be the result of intemperate habits on the part of at least 
one of his parents. You will guess to what I allude. The 
strange habits and violent propensities of his beautiful but 
afflicted mother were in past years a matter of public gossip. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
ZEDEKIAH Brown.” 


a 


REVIEWS. 


Half-hours in the Green Lanes; A Book for a Country 
Stroll. ByJ. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.S. Hardwicke. 


We hail with pleasure this little pilot-book to a study of 
natural history, at a time when the weather seems to have 
taken a turn, and to promise a field for some of the rambles 
and excursions it has grudged for so many weeks. Though 
not pretending to exhaustiveness, it is just the book to 
create a taste and interest for some branch or other of a 
wide subject, and to make the spring or autumn visit to 
the country a delight rather than a bore. And this as 
much on account of the diversity of the topics touched 
upon with wonderful and curious insight, as because of a 
pleasant style and manner, and a natural and enthusiastic 
way of putting things. We do not feel as if we were in 
company with a mummy-hunter or a star-gazer; but with 





one who is alive to every wonder of the tarn, the brake, the | 


hedge-side, and the flowery dell, and can draw curious ties 
of natural history out of all and each. With a spice of 
geological science to define and describe his “tarn,” a 
dash of what we might call antiquarian lore respecting the 
venerable age of our old lanes and hedge-rows, and a 
happy identification of our village names and terminations 
of names with good old Saxon words indicative of planting, 


enclosing and setting, he introduces us to his series of | - 
or her taste. Just now the amount of light and knowledge 


chaptered wonders: the first of which is the finny tribe of 
our ponds, together with the mollusca and other objects of 
the fresh-water tarn. A school-boy, or a girl taking holiday 
with him, might do worse than read what is here writ about 
the perch and roach and dace, which they angle so easily 
in the fishponds of a country-house, as well as about the 
tarbel, the grayling, &c., which are the more fluctuating 
denizons of particular rivers. Of the latter Mr. Taylor 
reproduces Mr. Yarroll’s surmise that it may have originally 
been brought by the monks to the streams which it is fond 
of haunting, near old monastic ruins; and he also tells us 
that the zeneric name of the Grayling (Thymallus vulgaris ) 
18 due to the peculiar odour of thyme, which it gives out, 
just as the smelt emits that of the cucumber. Quite as 
Curious as the ant-hill, which one is never weary of con- 
templating, is the stickle-back’s nest, if one did but know it; 
and this we may study either by observation of a fresh-water 
aquarium, or by the perusal of a lively description—too 
ong to quote—in pp. 29-30 of this entertaining little 
Volume. But these are nothing to the caddis worms and 
their cases described in pp. 40-43, and to be met with in 











| family.” 


any ditch or tarn, while water beetles and water fleas, 
thanks to the microscope, are made to develop individual 
beauties undreamed of by those who are content to leave 
nature just where they found it. 

Good service is done in the third chapter by clearing a 
vast deal of prejudice away from the creeping things of the 
tarn and the green lane, the efts and newts, the toads and 
frogs, the lizards, slow-worms and blind-worms, which 
ignorance invests with so many horrors and superstitions. 
“Our British snakes,”’ says Mr. Taylor, “are neither 
numerous nor very harmful,” and it might add a new 
freedom to country walks if his true teaching could 
persuade some foolish people that the common or ringed 
snake is perfectly harmless, that its. congener, the smooth 
snake, a much rarer object in this country, is equally so; 
and that the viper, or adder, is the only venomous species 
inhabiting England. Here too it is as well to know that 
the “viper” is far from of common occurrence, and that 
where its bite has proved fatal it has commonly been 
where the person bitten was in a low or morbid condition 
of body. Mr. Taylor points out that structural peculiarities 
and comparative anatomy—an argument to which the 
looker-on attaches more weight than to the analogy of the 
Eocene period and its monster snakes (p. 97)—of the 
snake forbid the popular belief, which by the way was 
echoed and utilized by St. Chrysostom, that ‘ before the 
Fall snakes and serpents were not belly crawlers.” Most 
of us will be more at home amidst the birds of the Green- 
lanes, though the kestrels, kites and hobbies are becoming 
yearly more infrequent in this country whatever they may 
be in Algeria, where Dr. Tristran has had his eye upon 
them. There is a good illustration of the solitary stately- 
looking heron, as the author has seen‘him on the Orwell 
or the Stour Banks. It is generally thought that herons 
hail from a heronry at a distance, and that they are only 
visitants when they flap over a given pool or river singly, 
or in pairs; but this can hardly be, if we consider how 
often the fact of a nest is established far away from any 
ancient heronry, a nest generally in an elm tree’s top, 
which is the more odd as it is the nest of a wading bird. 
Our limits forbid our unfolding the marvels of insect life and 
vegetable life, which are shown in the chapters on butterflies 
and moths, on bectles and other insects, snails and slugs, 
flowering plants, rushes, grasses and ferns, though we com- 


7D 2 
mend the reader to either or all, according to the bent of his 


thrown, in an easy fashion, upon the British ferns in this 
little volume would add a new delight to an excursion to 
Dolgelly or Festineog, to the Isle of Man, or to Derbyshire, 
where ferns abound in great beauty and variety. The 
book closes up with a chapter on mosses, fungi, and 
lichens, a class of botanic objects less generally known than 
any other, but one from a knowledge of which a more 
than ordinary fame is to be reaped. “All naturalists,’’ 
writes Mr. Taylor, “ are now agreed that it is only by a 
more intimate acquaintance with the simplest forms of life 
that we can hope to rise to a thorough understanding of 
the complex structures of higher organisms. A not unfre- 
quent object met with in our walks is a greenish gelatinous 
substance once supposed to be the residue of a shooting 
star! It is in reality one of those curious organisms called 
Nostoc or Tremella (fig. 253) belonging to the Algz 
In this chapter the edible fungi are brieily 
glanced at. The agaries and the boleti are distinguished. 
The morch and the champignon are figured and described 
nicely, and the “ lycoperdon” or “ puff ball” (so useful to 
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man for a shaving strop or a cutlet!), is shown to be 
worthy of a better treatment than kicking by the nailed 
boots of the agricultural labourer. There is a good whole- 
some tone about this book, which we do not always find in 
the sort of Porticoes to Science, which are constructed with 
a view to encouraging the young readers to step within 
the edifice, and we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
J. E. Taylor’s volume, well illustrated and nicely turned 
out by Mr. Robert Hardwicke, who has asserted a just title 
to the publication of books of this character, will form an 
admirable present from “ paterfamilias” or Avunculus to 
his young friends in the country. 


Quickstar; a Novel. By the Author of “ Blind Pits.” 
Edmonston & Douglas. 


The word which stands for the title of this book is 
supposed to be the name of a village. Novels written by 
a lady have often been published with titles of this descrip- 
tion. ‘*Middlemarch” may perhaps be quoted as the most 
celebrated. The list would be a long one which should 
include them all. This mode of christening a romance is 
unobjectionable in ordinary cases, but when the name is 
odd and purposely put forward to attract curiosity, then 
the reader feels his illusion is being strained, and he is 
liable to be disappointed on finding an unnecessary village 
given him as the answer to the enigma contained in the 
title of his novel. When the word occurs and recurs 
frequently in}the course of the book it is even likely in 
time to excite some irritation, if not hatred for the device 
itself and the characters who are made to put it forward. 

The personages in ‘“ Quickstar” are as interesting in 
themselves and as distinguishable one from the other as 
those in most modern fictions. In the third volume there are 
some unnecessary dangers that lead to nothing, and some 
convenient and rapid deaths that lead so far more directly 
to events than to emotions, in the story itself, that their 
effect is not always as tragic as the materials at the author's 
command would have allowed. The reader raises his 
head, and as each character falls says to himself “one,” 
with the precision and brevity of Monte Christo, and for 
such brief ends, so short an elegy seems sufficient. 

It would be difficult to follow the whole course of the 
story without re-writing it, but in two words it may be 
summed up curtly in the simple statement that the 
heroine, who is called “ Effie,” appears to be about to 
marry a lover called ‘‘George Raeburn,” but on the 
wedding day confesses that she has formed a civil contract 
with another named “John Girbert.” The latter, after 
escaping from a shipwreck, which endangers many of the 
characters but harms few, dies of tetanus, resulting 
apparently from a slight wound in the foot received 
accidentally by him while leaving the lost ship. There is 
a certain pathos about his end which is an exception to the 
general tone of the book and is not without merit, but lasts 
for only half a page. 


“On the second day he could not speak, but he made signs for a 
pen, and wrote on a scrap of paper these words, ‘ Don’t tell my mother 
yet.’ Ah, that was the cry of a full heart. No one could read it 
surely without strong sympathy for mother and son. ‘Don’t teil her 
yet.’ When was she told? When? He wrote again, ‘Take Effie 
home.’ That was all. What the multitude of his thoughts were in 
him who shall tell?” 


It will be seen from this example that “ Quickstar” is 
written in what may be called the narrative style. The 
thoughtful digressions are few and not always happy. 
This is one of the best :— 





Le 

“ After all, what a thing love is! Stung by the world, we rush to its 
shelter as lunatics to their padded room, and there we fall softly and 
get healed of our hurts.” 

Love has hitherto been likened to a boy with an arrow 
who inflicts mortal wounds and heals us of none. The 
old simile may be picturesque for modern use, but the new 
one seems to us open to the objection made by Cuvier to 
Dr. Johnston’s definition of a crab, “a red fish that 
walks backwards ;’’ the objection had these counts, that a 
crab was not red, was not a fish, and did not walk back. 
wards. 

Notwithstanding a large quantity of unnecessary realism, 
and the consequent loss of illusion or feeling of reality; 
and notwithstanding weakness of thought in the digressions 
and dullness in all the characters, ‘‘ Quickstar” is a narra. 
tive that many docile readers will go through with in. 
creasing enjoyment from the first page to the last. 


+> 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 

THE pictures in Good Words, for pictures they deserve 
to be called, are in some respects far superior to those of 
the other illustrated monthly magazines. The story of 
*“* Lady Bell”’ is made the occasion of a sketch which only 
needs a little thick whitish colour to be in all respects equal 
to the character pictures in most Water-Colour Galleries. 
In the centre stands a young lady in the dress of our great 
grandmothers, leaning by a door-way in full light and listen. 
ing to the words of a lover who holds her hand. The figure 
of another man half hidden in the deep shadow of a rhodo- 
dendron bush is seen in the foreground at the side of the 
picture. The light and shade are broadly distributed and 
the action of the figures is dramatic and picturesque. The 
other full page illustration does not offer scope for such 
attractive treatment owing to the necessity for the employ- 
ment of modern costume which always gives to a group 
the air of being composed with paste and scissors from 
materials supplied by a carte-de-visite album. 

In the Cornhill Magazine the drawing by Mr. DuMaurier 
to ‘ Zelda’s Fortune,” is only recognisable by its manner- 
isms as being from the hand of that artist. The subject 
shows a gentleman in distressingly new clothes leaning 
against a wall and gravely contemplating a girl whose dress 
is as distressingly old. She sobs at his feet as if reduced 
to agony by the crispness of his newly goosed cloth. A 
duel-picture by Marcus Stone, in which a duke is shooting 
off the ear and hat of his antagonist would rouse the in- 
terest even of the worn out readers of the London Fournal. 
The drawing of this picture is bold, and the composition 
original. 

The St. $ames’ Magazine continues to illustrate the 
absurd story of “‘ From the Earth to the Moon,” with ad- 
mirable gravity and elaborate circumstance. The pictures 
absolutely collar our credulity as it is on the point of wan- 
dering from the story, and force it back to attend on our 
imagination. 

Good Things has the inartistic but useful class of 
illustrations proper for children. Birds eating worms, 4 
musician in a wood, and a wooden legged man weeping; 
in burlesque, on a donkey, being the cheerful and harmless 
subjects. 

Golden Hours has two pretty girls in one picture, and 
three with a young man and a chaperone in another. At 
connoisseurs beware. 

The Day of Rest is full of compositions of children, 
houses, workmen, &c., drawn in the bold and_ streaky 
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manner now in vogue. The light falls from nowhere in 
particular, and the shades treat it respectfully and retire in 
confusion from all quarters. The compositions are bold. 
Figures are not spared, and no subscriber can complain of 


short measure. 





senior as the brightest genius who ever took up the pencil 
of satire, declaring “he was a living folio, every page of 
which abounded with wit.” 

The plate of ‘Characters in High Life” introduces us 

The drawings in Cassell’s Magazine to M. Erckmann- | not only to the haut-ton of 1795 as sketched at the opera, 
Chatrian’s story are unequal. One is remarkably good, | and the enormities of fashion there displayed, but also offers 
and shows a style of engraving and expression which artists | a view of one whose lauded attractions must point the 
would do well to imitate, another shows only a cannon’s | regret that beauty cannot be fixed for the happiness of all 
mouth, and the legs of a capsised piano sticking up in | time. 


gruesome, stark, nudity. There is the usual frontispiece | Much of the charm and sweetness found in the taller 
of a pretty and unnecessary young lady, and a pair of | lady’s face in the original has of necessity been sacrificed 
shing lovers occupy the opposite page. with the softer detail suppressed in the present reduction. 
The Sunday Magazine is full of nice little compositions, The figure indicated represents the Duchess of Rutland, 
amongst which a drawing called ‘‘ Autumn” stands alone, | then by universal acknowledgement the loveliest woman of 
having artistic merits and freshness of treatment. the English court, the “rose of the fair state;’’ she is 


7) , leading her younger sister, Gertrude Manners, whose 

“ person is elevated by a monstrous plume of feathers to the 

CARICATURE, PAST AND PRESENT. standard of fashionable perfection at which the “ exclu- 

CaRICATURISTS OF THE Past CENTURY. sives " aimed. , : 

James GiLtray—ConcLupeD. Favoured Londoners, in those times, if we may trust the 

printed evidence, beheld a constellation of luminaries which 

would eclipse our modern stars. Each had her peculiar 
source of homagg in those days of costly gallantry. 

The renowned Duchess of Devonshire, the queen of a 
circle which abstracted much of the brilliancy of the Royal 
surroundings—a rival sovereign to whom Prince Florizel 
paid the devotion due to the King and Queen his parents, 
whose graver court he deserted ; her winning Grace, Geor- 
giana of Devonshire, gave the most sumptuous entertain- 
ments, and by her elegance and accomplishments sustained 
| along reign. The Duchess of Gordon, handsome in her 

youth, had become a bel esprit when she ceased to be a 
beauty. Toasts.and poetic tributes were the literary recre- 
ations of the era, polished trifles supplied the place of 
grander works, but the subjects were worthy of adulation. 
The reigning belles were propitiated with rhyming pane- 
gyrics alike from elevated and obscure sources. 

Of “the Three Graces,” who made George the Magnifi- 
cent their respectful idolater, and delighted their favoured 
contemporaries, a popular epigram sings :— 


We include in our article a reduced portrait of the 
Caricaturist under consideration, from a trifling etching of 
no particular excellence, which was published after his 
death, from a painting by his own hand. The resemblance 
to the original is tolerably well sustained, and we offer it 
to our readers as conveying a fair impression of the man 
who has preserved the persons of his contemporaries with 
realistic fidelity, but who, in return, was suffered to remain 
clouded with a certain mysterious obscurity which his 
retiring disposition inclined him to encourage, during his 
career. 

Gillray’s friends represented him as “ silent, shy, and in- 
explicable."’ His qualities did not partake of the superficial 
order, and the depths of his nature were not open to all 
comers. His sensibilities were finely strung, and shrunk 
from rough encounters, his temperament was impressible, 
like a spoilt genius, he was prone to humour his whims, 
and indulge his inclinations, without consulting conven- 
tional usages. 


His researches after character led him into curious Come Paris, leave your hills and dells; 
society, and among men whose reputations were possibly You'll scorn your dowdy goddesses, 
not of the best; to one of his perception life was an ever If once you see our English belles, 

; ? . For all their gowns and boddices. 

varying drama. He never seemed to labour at composi- Here’s Juno Devon, all sublime 
Same thi eatin admirer in hi e's yon, all sublime ; 
tion; his groups and figures- records an admirer in his essen Gesfian’e wit and eves: 
own day—grew under his prolific pencil as rapidly as his Sweet Rutland, Venus in her prime : 
hand could work, with the same vigour of thought and You'll die before you give the prize. 
execution he transferred his compositions upon the copper, “If,” says the Rev. George Croly, “an English beauty 


ond sci and — with a mastery which perhaps has could have been overwhelmed, like Tarpeia, by her orna- 
sag dign- pr emrgrenel mental tributes, the women of rank of the last century must 


The slightest tracings on his plate were sufficient when have died under a superabundance of verse.” Fortunatel 
he was constrained to labour against time, and some of nothing is more evanescent than these sportive trifles ! y 
i i y ic] i 4 . 5 ° . . . 5 
nent gg sone have — ee Sir Hercules Langrishe, a universal favourite, with play- 
wed ai a "0 I P ful courtesy, proclaims, in an Ode on a gnat stinging the 
Snes ete een vitality. reigning toast—the Duchess of Rutland—that he has vainly 


The only preparations he made for his most a for his peace of mind tried to spy some flaw, the “ healing 
compositions were slight characteristic portraits of the | 11 of one defect,” to ease the wound inflicted by Stella’s 
celebrities he intended to introduce, lightly traced in outline 





by a few telling strokes upon small pieces of card of the | ©Y°S* One feilite petat, one thulty epet, 
ordinary playing size, which he carried in his pocket and By Nature’s forming hand forgot, 
produced for these expeditious sketches wherever the game Or left, in mercy, a defence 
presented itself—in the House of Commons, in the lobby, — her es OF age 
at the opera, in the parks, in Bond Street, and at the club- er nade were pes Tae a 
windows where the celebrities of his era mostly congregated. He viewed her stature towering high, 
Bunbury, of whose productions in the humourous walk The liquid lustre of her eye, 
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The rosy beauties of her mouth 

Diffusing sweetness like the 
South ; 

He viewed her whole array of 
charms, 

Her swan-like neck, her polish’d 


arms ; 

He looked through every rank 
and file, 

The look, the sigh, the grace, 
the smile. 

No advantageous pass was lost, 

No beauty sleeping on its pees 

But all was order, all was force, 

A look was victory of course. 


The sufferer vainly 
hepes to find some short- 
coming, some defect in 
her mind to counterba- 
lance the attractions of 
her person. The thought 
is presumptuous, and the 
lover is more vanquished 
than ever, he discovers 
‘such chains are worth 
all liberty,” and he real- 
ises that the eyes which 
first dazzled by their 
lustre, impart— 


A soul, that sharpened every 


dart, 

With every rich endowment 
fraught, 

The tender care, the generous 
thought, 


The sense of each exalted duty, 

The beauty that was more than 
beauty ; 

The wish on every smile im- 
prest, 

To make all happy and one 
blest ! 

The whole was softness mixed 
with love, 

The arrow feathered from the 
dove. 


The cartoon of “ The 
Dog Tax” (offered in a 
reduced form in this num- 
ber) assembles the four 
leading gladiators of the 
political arena, whimsi- 
cally travestied. Pitt and 
his colleague Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, 
the one lean, the other 
well covered, are smirk- 
ing as ‘‘ dogs paid for out 
of the public purse” at 
two less fortunate curs 
—the dogs “‘ out of office” 
which are suspended on 
the “ not paid for” gibbet. 
These forlorn animals 
wear the most expres- 
sive likenesses of Fox 
and Sheridan, who had 
been in Opposition until 
their resources and pro- 
spects had alike suffered, 
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THE DQG TAX.—(By Gitiray.) 


their chains are linked 
in dismal fellowship, their 
features bear a most woe. 
begone expression, and 
the right paws are ‘oined 
in a farewell shake. The 
lines which accompanied 
the plate fell more heavily 
on the Ministers :— 


New grievances so thickly 
come, 
And taxes fall so hard, Sir, 
Poor Johnny Bull can’t pay his 
sum, 
For dogs that are his guard, 
Sir! 


Bow wow, wow. 


But though so poor is Johnny's 
purse, 
How hard it is to say, Sir, 
For Royal dogs that are our 
curse, 
Poor John is made to pay, Sir. 
Bow wow, wow. 


Pitt’s restless financial 
energy supplied the wits 
with constant subjects. 
One of his fiscal novel- 
ties, which provoked more 
amusement and discus- 
sion than his more pro- 
found measures, was a 
charge upon dogs brought 
before Parliament in 1796. 
This unpopular tax was 
proposed by Dent, equally 
famous as a banker and 
bibliopole ; he ever after 
rejoiced in the soubriquet 
of ** Dog Dent ;” in his 
speech he inveighed s0 
bitterly against the nui- 
sance of dogs, that Wind- 
ham, the Thersites of 
the House, declared “he 
could almost fancy Ac 
tzon was revived, and re- 
venging his injuries bya 
ban against the whole 
canine race.” 

The debates on this sub- 
ject were diversified by 
much small wit ; Sher 
dan, in opposing the mo- 
tion to go into Committee, 
objected that the Bill was 
most curiously worded, as 
it was in the first instance 
entitled, ‘‘ A Bill for the 
protection of his Ma 
jesty’s subjects against 
Dogs.” ‘ From these 
words,” he said, “ one 
would imagine that dogs 
had been guilty of bur- 
glary, though he believed 
they were a better pro 
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tection to their 
masters’ pro- 
perty than watch 
men.” “ Sherry” 
was himself hon- 
oured with the 
nickname of ‘‘old 
Trusty.” 

The distinc- 
tions between 
dogs that were 
liable to the im- 
post and those 
which were ex- 
empt, produced 
numerous jokes. 
Gillray, accord- 
ing to his wont, 
seized the sub- 
ject for one of 
those felicitous 
sallies which 
held up _ both 
sides to good- 
natured ridicule. 

An admirable 
instance of Gill- 
ray’s powers of 
personification is 
exhibited in his 
illustration to the 
first line of an 
old song—** Be- 
gone dull care, I 
pri'thee begone 
from me.” ‘The 
idea is full of 
imagination, the 
pictorial embodi- 
ment of the great- 
est persecutor of 
human happi- 
ness could not be 
more fittingly 
conceived. Vain- 
ly does the slo- 
venly pastor of 
the parish of 
Guzzledown, his 
wig hind-part be- 
fore, defy his un- 
welcome visitor 
—pipe, bottle, 
and glass may 
alike be exhaust- 
ed, the grim 
figure may be 
exorcised, now 
In tipsy noncha- 
lance, anon in fu- 
rious despair, but 
ever in vain — 
those lengthened 
Pinions, wierdly 
Stretching forth, 
have too sure a 
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~TBEGONE, DULL CARE.—(By Gittray.) 


hold over their 
victim — there 
sits Care, boding, 
griping, gaunt, 
unkempt, a hag- 
gard, immove- 
able monster, a 
lead-like oppres- 
sor, whose visi- 
tations unhappi- 
ly affect the uni- 
verse. 

The last etch- 
ing in this series 
may be consider- 
ed a representa- 
tive specimen of 
old-fashioned ca 
ricature ; it is an 
example of the 
class upon which 
we shall treat 
shortly ; the 
handiwork of 
Gillray places it a 
bit in advance of 
the group of past 
social skits to 
which it may be 
assigned. 

In 1803, when 
our artist, with 
good natured 
humour, etched 
“Germans eat- 
ing sour krout,”’ 
the Teutonic 
race was not 
largely repre- 
sented on our 
shores, and a 
thorough Ger- 
man was some- 
what of a curi- 
osity away from 
Court. The piles 
which are dis- 
played of a na- 
tional delicacy 
(according to po- 
pular tradition), 
attest the prow- 
ess of the young- 
est European 
state, in the feed- 
ing department 
as in the field, 
indeed, tradition 
has ever delight- 
ed to glorify the 
German _ devo- 
tion to the plea- 
sures of the table, 
and more espe- 
cially to good 
eating. 
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THE LATE SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 





Elgin Marbles. Under the advice of the gifted and yp. 
fortunate Haydon, he entered, at the time of his pupilage 
at the Academy, upon a series of most useful anatomical 


Upwarps of seventy years have elapsed since the birth | investigations in regard to the structure of animals, 


of Sir Edwin Landseer, who was the third and youngest 
son of John Landseer, eminent in his time as Associated 
Engraver to the Royal Academy, and as a skilled and 
accomplished Antiquary. Asa mere child, the subject of 
our memoir, the youngest and most rarely gifted of three 
brothers, began with singular precocity to manifest his 
artistic powers. Among a profusion of drawings made by 
him when a boy, there are absolutely some which were 
executed when he was a little creature of no more than 
five years of age! For vigour and dash these early 
sketches are entitled to the fullest admiration. The dis- 
cerning father of Edwin Landseer was the first to realise 
and the earliest to foster the extraordinary natural capacity 
thus evidenced in his tenderest years by the future 
Academician. Instead of setting his son down indoors to 
copy pictures or to draw from models in plaster-of-Paris, 
he took him out into the free air and fixed his easel on the 
green sward, or placed him with his camp-stool and his 
drawing-board among the furze-bushes on the open 
common. Whatever there caught his fancy he was 
taught to amuse himself by sketching. A_ gipsy’s 
mongrel, a sparrow on the hedgerow, a_ browsing 
donkey, anything he chanced to notice he pencilled 
on the moment. The earliest drawings of Edwin Land- 
seer during those days of his childhood were made with 
the simplest appliances, with one or two cedar lead pencils. 
Afterwards he took to chalks or crayons. Later still, he 
ventured upon water-colours. After this fashion, little by 
little, he skilled his hand until his facility began to delight 
and astonish more than his first appreciator, The 
sketches thrown off by him in these days comprised, in 
addition to life-like portraits of spaniels and terriers, 
cleverly composed little pictures, now of a group of puppies 
at play, now of a cat and horse amicably together as stable 
companions. At length, from being a skilled water- 
colourist, the ambition grew upon him to be an oil painter. 
And what mastery in that art he attained, the world, 
for upwards of half a century, has very clearly indeed 
recognised. Occasionally he took, though at no time 
very kindly, to fresco painting. Once in a way he em- 
ployed the delicate etching-needle upon the copper-plate. 
Repeatedly, though always seemingly in mere pastime, he 
has plied the pencil as a book illustrator on the wood 
block, as for example, when, for the adornment of Charles 
Dickens’ third Christmas book, he drew Boxer in full bark 
among the packages of John Peerybingle. In evidence 
yet further of the extraordinary wide scope of his genius, 
he eventually, as all Londoners well know, adventured far 
beyond his own domain as a painter, putting himself into 
conspicuous competition with the sculptors of the day by 
realising in colossal bronze his design of the four couchant 
lions at the base of the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 
Square. His career, his genius, his fame, on the whole, 
however, is that not of an animal sculptor, not of a wood- 
draughtsman, not of a water-colourist, but of an animal 
painter in oils, and as such incomparably the greatest who 
has ever existed. 

It was in 1816 that Edwin Landseer first entered the 
Royal Academy as a student. He was then fourteen, the 
earliest age at which a student is admissible. He practised 
drawing in the schools assiduously, and for a while applied 
his energies with enthusiasm to making studies from the 


| Haydon had under instruction at this period, in his studio, 
the two elder brothers of Edwin Landseer. Although 
never directly under his tuition, the boy looked to him for 
advice, and, in the instance we have noted, certainly 
followed it to his own immense advantage. 

At sixteen years of age he completed his wonderfully 
clever and animated picture of “Fighting Dogs Getting 
Wind.” It was the first painting of any particular note 
he had produced, but not the first exhibited. It at once 
attracted the attention of the discerning during the season 
of 1818, when it adorned the walls of the Gallery in Spring 
Gardens. Sir George Beaumont became its purchaser. 
A twelvemonth afterwards, in 1819, he followed up his 
earliest success by exhibiting on the same walls his com. 

anion pictures, entitled respectively, ‘“‘The Wanton 
uppy,” and “ The Cat Disturbed.” The truthfulness to 
nature apparent in each line and tint of these youthful 
works was lit up by the boyish humour that evidently 
loved to disport itself at every opportunity. Landseer was 
barely eighteen when he had on public view at the British 





Institution the first of all his works that really sprang into 
celebrity. This work enabled him at a single bound to 
achieve a reputation. The subject was “ Alpine Mastiffs 
Reanimating a Distressed Traveller.” The work in ques- 
tion was reproduced on steel by the painter's father, and 
here it should be stated that, among all the great artists 
who have ever lived, Landseer has owed more during his 
own lifetime than any other who could be named to the 
friendly and powerful co-operation of the art of the en- 
graver. Wonderfully extended as is the catalogue of his 
productions, the fact is certainly remarkable that there is 
hardly a picture he has ever painted which has not, in 
some shape or another, been reproduced in line-engraving, 
lithograph, woodcut, or mezzotinto. Several of the more 
famous, as, for example, his masterpiece of ‘‘ Bolton Abbey 
in the Olden Time,” familiar to everyone for its litter of 
dead game in front of the Gothic porchway, have been en- 
graved not once or twice, but again and yet again. Thus 
assisted from the very outset, it can hardly be matter for 
surprise that Landseer’s name should have become a 
household word, or that his works should have known an 
ever-widening circle of popularity. 

Turning to the Academy Catalogue for 1815 we there 
find mention made, on the yellowish paper and in faded 
print, of certain contributions made to that year’s collection 
by “ Master E. Landseer.” These were two—No. 443, 
the portrait of a mule, and No. 584, the portraits of a 
puppy and a pointer bitch. It was only eleven years after 
this that Edwin Landseer’s name was enrolled on the 
books of the Academy as one of its Associates. He had 
only just then attained the age that could render him 
eligible. Directly he had reached his majority he was 
elected A.R.A. During the eleven years which intervened 
between 1815 and 1826, there passed from his easel more 
than fifty works of varied merit, some among them even of 
great excellence. Twenty-one pictures he displayed upon 
the walls of the Royal Academy, twenty-one upon those of 
the British Institution, nine upon those of the Spring 
Gardens’ Gallery. The studio in which the boy and 
youth worked until 1820, when he was just eighteen, 
was under his father’s roof at No. 33, Foley Street, just 





three doors from which, at No. 30, lived the poet, Thomas 
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Campbell On the removal of the family to No. 9, Upper 





: ‘ a A circumstance of some importance in regard to Edwin 
Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, Edwin Landseer remained | Landseer’s life should here be mentioned, we mean his 
for three years longer a member of the paternal household. | first holiday excursion into the Scottish Highlands. Con 
Immediately on his election by the Royal Academy, how- | sequent upon his journeyings north of the Tweed there 
ever, as an Associate in 1826, he determined to occupy | was exhibited at the British Institution in 1826 his picture, 
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THE LATE SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


soon afterwards engraved in line by William Finden, 
entitled “Interior of a Highland Cottage.” Three years 
later he displayed on the walls of the same gallery, in 
1829, a more remarkable painting yet, “ Highlanders 
Returning from Deer Stalking.” The pictures thus par- 


from that time forward a separate residence. Then it was 
that he took up his abode at No. 1, St. John’s Wood Road, 
Lisson Grove, a dwelling that, so long as it remains in 
existence, will always be associated with the memory of 
the great animal painter. 














ticularised have the especial interest belonging to them of 
being the earliest of all Landseer’s afterwards numerous 
Highland paintings. In 1828 he struck out a new path by 
painting the life-like portrait of the Duchess of Bedford; 
in 1830 he executed that of the Duke of Atholl. It would 
be entirely vain to attempt anything like a complete 
enumeration of the principal works of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
A catalogue alone would almost fill a number of the 
Review. Nothing more, therefore, can be attempted than 
a glance at the more remarkable of those numerous 
paintings which have, turn by turn, sprung into celebrity. 

Among the earliest of his more elaborate compositions, 


full of figures and full also of character, was “ The Illicit | 


Whisky Still in the Highlands.” A pathetic masterpiece 
was exhibited in 1830 under the simple title of ‘ Attach- 
ment.” In 1831 appeared the celebrated companion 
pictures, ‘“‘High Life” and ‘“ Low Life.” Who has for- 
gotten the refined interior, with the aristocratic deerhound 
by the table, on which there are lying, in the midst of other 
stately and knightly gear, the glittering casque and 
gauntlet? Who, again, is there who does not bear in 
remembrance the vulgar exterior, with the sleek and 
guttling bull-dog seated on his haunches beside the meat 
block of his master, the butcher, a clay pipe stuck in the 
pewter pot hard by, an obstinate-looking pair of top boots 
sturdily waiting for their owner, a surreptitious straw or 
two littered about the foreground, the fat white hero of the 
scene, as he basks in the sunshine, visibly blinking! In 
1832 Landseer gave to the world ‘The Pets,’’—these 
being a tame fawn fed by its child-mistress, while a kitten 
near them is gamboling on the grassplot; in 1833, “A 
Jack in Office.” ‘Sir Walter Scott in the Rhymers’ Glen” 
was exhibited during the same season. 1834 was notable 
in Landseer’s history as the year in which he displayed 
his celebrated masterpiece, ‘‘ Bolton Abbey.” The genius 
and reputation of the painter, who was barely in his 
thirtieth year, had already culminated. Three other 
renowned pictures adorned the Academy during the same 
season, ‘‘A Highland Breakfast,” “A Collie Rescuing a 
Sheep from a Snowdrift,” and ‘“‘ Suspense,”—a bloodhound 
keenly on the alert listening before the closed door of an 
apartment. Another exquisite work was his contribution 
to the Royal Academy in 1837, “The Old Shepherd and 
His Chief Mourner.” In 1838—* There's Life in the Old 
Dog Yet,” and “A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” appeared. 

But space warns us to conclude. In 1844 was exhibited 
“Coming Events cast their Shadows before,” in 1845 
“The Shepherd's Prayer,” and in 1846 two superb 
paintings and a powerful bronze. The bronze was “ The 
Stag at Bay,” the pictures were those two beautiful and 
poetic masterpieces, ‘‘The Time of Peace,” and “The 
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one a stag-fight, the other its sequel or consequence, 
Better than these, however, was his ambitious Highland 
scene, ‘Children of the Mist.” In 1856 Sir Edwin's 
picture of ‘* Saved’ was produced, and was dedicated by 
him to the Royal Humane Society. The year afterwards, 
1857, he exhibited, as upon a block in a serio-comic slave. 
market, his wonderfully grotesque, yet tender, picture of 
‘Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale.” During the season 
of 1858 Sir Edwin had on view his ‘* Maid and Magpie,” 
and at the British Institution his ‘‘ Twa Dogs.” In 1860 
he produced his large and daring picture of ** The Flood in 
the Highlands,” and in 1861, “The Shrew Tamed”—~a 
recumbent lady in a riding habit reclining negligently on a 
litter of straw in the stable yard by the side of a wicked. 
eyed mare she had just vanquished. Three years after 
this appeared in the British Institution ‘ Piper and Pair 
of Nut-crackers,”’ the former a Bullfinch, the latter a brace 
of squirrels. ‘Two years more, and we see “‘ Lady Godiva's 
Prayer." His later pictures are so recently in the popula 
remembrance that they hardly require enumeration. 
Amongst his best we are inclined to place “ The Sick 
Monkey,” the ‘‘ Eagles in the Swannery,” “ Sancho Panza 
and Dapple,” which breathes the true spirit of Cervantes, 
“the Dog and the Shadow,” ‘‘ Doubtful Crumbs,” and 
‘‘ The Fireside Party.” 

Although the commission for the four bronze lions at the 
base of the Nelson Monument was accorded to Sir Edwin 
Landseer by Her Majesty‘s Government in 1859, it was 
not until fully eight years afterwards that they were placed 
on their pedestals, and, on the 31st January, 1867, formally 
uncovered. A twelvemonth previously, on the death of Sir 
Charles Eastlake, the Presidency of the Royal Academy 
was unanimously accorded to Sir Edwin Landseer by his 
brother Academicians. On his refusal to accept the honour, 
the council was adjourned for a week in the hopes of his 
withdrawing his resignation, but he definitely declined the 
post and Sir Francis Grant was inducted into the vacant 
Presidency. Such is the estimation in which Landseer’s 
name was held abroad that in 1855 he alone among English 
artists had accorded to him the large gold medal of the 
Exposition Universelle. At home especially no painter has 
ever enjoyed a wider or a more long-sustained popularity. 
In his particular department of art he rose to be unrivalled 
and unapproached. As Hogarth takes rank above all as 4 
delineator of human character, and as Turner is peerless 
for his sea views and his river landscapes, so Landseeris 
above all and beyond all in his capacity as an animal 
painter. Of that, his one carefully chosen métier, he has 
contrived almost from his earliest boyhood to make himselt 
as perfect a master as ever Paganini was of the Violin, 


| Crichton of the dialectics, or Alexander of Bucephalus. 


Time of War,”—the former pastoral and sunlit, the latter | 


revealing the chaotic havoc of slaughter. 

When the people and thrones of Europe were confrouted 
antagonistically in 1848, Landseer‘s “ Alexander and Dio- 
genes’’ made its appearance appropriately. A couple of years 
afterwards, in 1850, he produced a “ Dialogue at Waterloo” 
—an entirely apocryphal scene, in which the old warrior 
Duke of Wellington is beheld explaining the field of battle 
to his daughter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro. 
Whether or not in recompense for this particular master- 
piece Landseer received before the season was over the 
honour of knighthood. Sir Edwin's contribution to the next 
year’s, exhibition, was the elfin revel in Midsummer Night's 
Dream. In 1853, “ Night” and « Morning” revealed the 
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THE THEATRES. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Mapame Ristori has hitherto suffered under many disadvan- 
tages in appearing before a London audience. She has been 
condemned to appear on off-nights of the opera season at one 0 
our huge opera houses, our managers apparently thinking that 
the performance of Italian opera renders a theatre proper tor the 
performance of Italian drama. The size of the house has been 
against an actress most of whose effects are produced by subtle 
changes of expression. In addition to this, the prices charged 
have had a deterrent effect, and it was no surprise to learn that 
Mdme. Ristori’s brief season at Drury Lane was a failure. 
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The drama which Mdme. Ristori chose for her début at the 
Opera Comique was, in many respecss, a bad selection. It is 
terribly long, divided inte seven acts, and is still further spun out 
by inordinate intervals between the acts. Then again it is over- 
Joaded with long speeches, which are delivered by the performers 
at a marvellously rapid rate, but which are nevertheless very 
tedious. In addition to this the final situations in each act, not 
always well chosen, are frequently very perilous, especially the 
scene in which Louis XVI. takes leave of his family, who crawl 
on their knees after him endeavouring to detain him. It says a 
great deal for the talent of the performers that the scene 
did not actually cause bursts of laughter. 
Marie Antionette a popular piece, compression and revision are 
much needed. Two acts at least should be ruthlessly cut away, 
and the rest shortened one half. This would do away with the 
necessity for that very rapid speaking, so utterly confusing to a 
listener, who knowing little of Italian endeavours to follow the 
play with a book, and would enable the ordinary playgoer to 
appreciate clearly the meaning of the piece. Moreover, it would 
bring the play to a conclusion in reasonable time. Many people 
are doubtless kept away by the late hour at which a piece 
concludes. To end a piece as on Thursday night at ten minutes 
to twelve, compels the mass of playgoers either to leave before the 
piece is over, or, unwilling to run the risk of missing either their 
last conveyance or the best part of a play, to stay quietly at 
home. 

The course of events which a drama on the fortunes of Marie 
Antoinette would naturally follow is easily seen. ‘The mob break- 
ing into the royal palace, the queen’s agony for her husband and 
children, and a final death scene are the most obvious incidents. 
It is superflous now-a-days to point out the characteristics of 
Mdme. Ristori’s acting. Like all true artists she carries out 
her conception of the character as a whole, relying principally 
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think that Mr. Byron’s version was a mere burlesque, and in 
their acting did their utmost to carry this very false conception 
out. Compared with the French troupe who played the opera at 
the St. James’s, the whole company were simply lamentable. Of 
course we do not expect on a first night to find the finish and 











| artistic completeness which the practised troupe of M. Humbert 
| imparted to every detail, but we did certainly hope to see far 


In fine, to make | 


| performance in Fleury de Lys was a careful study, very 


on expression of face and occasional slight movements of the | 


body for delineation of strong emotion, instead of on screams and 
contortions. Marie Antoinette in Signor Giacometti’s play is 
principally the mater dolorosa; once only when the mother hurls 
herself on the infamous Simon does Mdme. Ristori find oppor- 
tunity for the display of that terrific force with which her name 
is associated. But her expressiveness of face is wonderful 
throughout, the gradual hardening of the look of suffering, the 


sudden bursts of tenderness or of unrestrained grief are alike | 


unsurpassable. 
Mdme. Ristori was well supported by Signor Gleck as the 


king, very touching in his farewell scene, and by the rest of the | 


company. The weak point is undoubtedly the stage manage- 
ment, which leads to inartistic effects, and next to that to undue 


prolongation. Marie Antoinette, we may add, is a play in itself ex- 
ceptionally long, and it is exceptionally badly put together. 


PHILHARMONIC. 


_ La fille de Madame Angot is so thoroughly French in its 
incidents and characters that it can hardly be well adapted to the 
English stage. To a Frenchman the history of the Directoire and 
the peculiarities of the poissardes of the Parisian Halles are familiar 
enough, but to an English audience they are simply an inscrutable 
mystery. Then there is the usual danger, in literal adaptations, 
that all the spirit and fun of the original will evaporate in the 
process of translation, and that our English comedians, half- 
trained in the knowledge of what they are acting, will endeavour 
to make up their deficiences by constant buffoonery and rough 
horse-play. The opera has been so recently described in our 
columns that a fresh notice of it is unnecessary. The music is 
slightly altered in the Philharmonic version, the overture being 
re-arranged, and a species of quadrille embodying, and in two 
Instances anticipating, the leading airs of the piece being intro- 
duced in the last act with very questionable taste. Otherwise, 
Save that the fempi are often much too slow, the musical portion 
remains much the same as in the original. 

The performance by the company was principally remarkable 
for the utter ignorance of the meaning of the piece which 
Pervaded all the actors from high to low. The principal 
characters maundered helplessly through their parts, singing the 
music correctly enough as far as the notes went, but with an 
entire absence of all point or feeling. The actors indeed seemed to 


more careful acting on the part of all concerned. Take the per- 
formance of Mdlle. Lange by Miss Julia Mathews. Miss Matthews, 
most absurdly dressed, played with that affected ease and spon- 
taneity to which she has so long accustomed us and in the 
second act was simply colourless. Then, too, when she came 
to the famous quarrel scene she was hopelessly conventional, 
and her passion was of the feeblest possible sort. So again with 
Miss Dolaro. She sang the revolutionary air as tamely as 
possible, and in the song in which she “breaks out” was 
boisterous without any real humour or vivacity. In the quarrel 
scene she was as tame and conventional as Miss Matthews. We 
must own that we expected much more from Miss Dolaro. Her 
well 
worked out. Let her think over and think out the part of 
Clairette, and not be afraid of putting a little more spirit into it, 
instead of mere noise and wild pantomime. Both of the principal 
ladies too are entirely destitute of anything like stage tact; they 
stand perfectly motionless when actually singing, and they both 
sing directly to the audience instead of to each other. A little 
attention to artistic effect would much improve their performance, 
and would make Miss Dolaro a very fair Clairette. 

If we complain that Miss Dolaro is too tame, the same 
criticism does not apply to Miss Annie Goodall, whose per- 
formance of Amaranthe was outrageously bad. Miss Goodall’s 
“make-up” was simply absurd, and does not at all realise the 
appearance of a French fish-woman. Of course to dress the part 
properly would involve giving up blonde flowing wigs and bright 
dresses, but if an actress cannot be made to see that her own 
personal appearance ought always to give way to dramatic 
propriety, she had better retire to a music hall. The famous 
“*“Mére Angot” was sung about as badly as it could be, with 
extreme self-consciousness and with faulty over-accentuation. As 
an actress Miss Goodall apparently belongs to that type of young 
ladies, unhappily so numerous on our stage, who seem to think 
that plenty of action, however inappropriate, constitutes proper 
acting, and accordingly she eked out her part with wild gesticu- 
lations, and flung her arms about in humble imitation of the 
octopus. We must add that neither Miss Goodall nor any other 
lady appeared to have quite comprehended the famous potssarde 
attitude ; the majority fancied that it was merely another mode 
of putting their hands in their pockets. The other fish-woman, 
Javotte, was played by Mrs. Power, who evidently thought she 
was acting in a transpontine pantomime. 

The gentlemen were rather more satisfactory than the ladies. 
Mr. Nordblom sings the music of Ange Pitou nicely, though with 
hardness and without much feeling. Moreover, he need not 
introduce a ballad about being “‘ bought by gold.” In acting, of 
course, he is far behind M. Mario Widmer. Mr. Rouse was a 
tolerable Larivaudiére, and Mr. Murray did his best as Pom- 
ponnet, but Mr. Wallace, who played the spy Louchard was 
hopelessly bad, and had apparently formed his style of acting on 
that displayed in Punch and Judy. It would be advisable for the 
management to treat these gentlemen, and, indeed, the company 
generally to a few lessons in French pronunciation, as the names 
were almost invariably pronounced incorrectly. 

To sum up. The merits of M. Lecocq’s music were never 
more thoroughly shown than by the fact that it sounded quite 
bright and melodious, even under its indifferent execution at 
Islington. The. performance may be improved by brisk stage 
management and careful superintendence and attention to detail, 
and some of the performers, such as Miss Dolaro and Mr. Nord- 
blom, will probably improve as the piece runs. The element of 
exaggeration must, however, be carefully kept in check. 

The piece was received with tumultuous applause, and every 
appearance of satisfaction. 


Owing to the many novelties that have recently been produced 
we are compelled to defer lengthened notice of Mr. H. J. Byron's 
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“Sour Grapes,” produced at the Olympic, “‘ Maria Stuarda” at 
the Opéra Comique, and “ Arkwright’s Wife,” at the Globe, till 


next week. 

Mr. Charles Mathews has been appearing at the Gaiety in his 
well-known part of Mr. Affable Hawk in A Game of Speculation. 
Though exhibiting somewhat less power of voluble elocution than 
of yore, his impersonation shows but little signs of flagging 
vigour, except as regards occasional indistinctness. It is, as it 
always was, a mannered performance, indicating no attempt to 
grasp or represent the character of the speculating Mr. Hawk, 
who, all through the piece, is simply Mr. Charles Mathews. The 
actor has been so little before the public of late that the many 
allusions to which the audience used to give a personal sig- 
nificance failed to produce the old impression, but Mr. Mathews’ 
popularity seems still undiminished. 

A pretty little piece of fencing is going on between Madame 
Théo, M. Offenbach's charming débutante at the Théatre de la 
Renaissance, and a devoted though anonymous admirer. One 
night Madame Théo received a bouquet of white roses, with a 
note requesting her to wear one of the flowers on the stage. In 
response to this attention the actress purchased two red roses 
and placed them in her girdle. The next night the bouquet was 
composed entirely of red roses. Madame Théo thereupon wore 
a white rose in her dress. The third night the bouquet was com- 
posed of red and white roses mixed. The lady’s savoir faire was 
equal to the occasion. She wore a bunch of violets. The next 
night the bouquet was composed of violets, and Madame Théo 
wore a camellia, and so the struggle is now going on. Whatever 
flower Madame Théo wears forms the material for the next 
bouquet that is sent her, and all Paris is eagerly speculating on 
each new combination. Without passing any opinion on the 
wisdom of that peculiarly capricious personage, a lover, we feel 
that, at any rate, the bouquetiers drive a good trade, and the 
actress finds a capital advertisement. 

La Fille de Madame Angot has just been produced at Marseilles. 
In Paris, the receipts of the lucky theatre whose fortune it has 
made are becoming higher than ever, and prophetic critics look 
forward to the time when the fascinating Paola Marié, grown 
old and grey, will sing, not— 

“* De la mére Angot 
Je suis la fille.” 


But, in order not to shock the susceptibilities of the audience,— 


* De la fille Angot, 
Je suis la mére.”’ 








The success of Marie Tudor at the Porte-Saint-Martin is indis- 
putable, and the revival caused great excitement, whieh, however, 
was not to be compared with that roused by the original produc- 
tion of the piece, when the crowd waiting for admission began to 
collect early in the morning of the performance. The acting in 
the present case is very fine, Madame Marie Laurent playing the 
Queen, and Dumaine, one of the best melodramatic actors in 
France, being also included in the cast. Victor Hugo is said to 
be so delighted with the revival, that he has promised a new play 
to the directors. 

The much anticipated Belle Impéria is, after all, not to be 
brought out at the Bouffes-Parisiens. IIl-natured critics say 
that the authors, somewhat confused with too much work, wrote 
the piece more in a style of high tragedy than of broad comedy. 
The reason assigned for the withdrawal of the play is officially 
stated, as the unwillingness of the authors to submit to the 
alterations made by the direction. In consequence of this, a new 
three act opera, the words by MM. A. Millaud and H. Moreno, 
and the music by M. Grisart, has been put in rehearsal. The 
title of the piece is La Quenouille de Verre, and the cast includes 
Madames Judic and Peschard, and all the leading members of 
the company. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has, in convenient oblivion of his deter- 
mination to write no more for the stage, commenced a new piece, 
to be brought out at the Gymnase. The principal part will be 
played by Mdlle. Pierson. 

At the lesser Egyptian Hall Mr. Fleming Norton is now giving 
a series of impersonatjons @ Ja Maccabe, whom, in many ways, 
he greatly resembles. In some of his characters he is very 
amusing, notably as the “ Worcestershire Farm Labourer,” and 


| as an “ American Planter on a Visit to England.” In taking the 





part of a “ Shrinking Young Lady” who has forgotten to pay her 
fare, he dresses and acts to the life. He possesses a complete 
mastery over his voice, singing equally well as soprano, tenor, or 
baritone. During the interim between the two parts, Mr. Morris, 
a venerable looking old gentleman, well known as Dr. Lynn's 
entrepreneur, introduced two juvenile violinists, under the name of 
the “ Young Circassians.” The younger débutante, a mere child, 
we shrewdly suspect to be his daughter. Both played with great 
skill and feeling, when the small experience they have had is 
taken into consideration. For the youngest we anticipate a dis. 
tinguished career. We have merely to add that all persons fond 


} of a quiet laugh would do well to pay Mr. Norton a visit before 


the end of next week, when, we hear, that the hall will close, 
a 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





A few lines may not not be out of place about Monsigny, the com. 
poser of the comic opera Le Deserteur, now being played at the Théatie 
Lyrique. Born on the 17th of October, 1729, Pierre Alexandre Mon- 
signy was for some time a clerk in a convent of Jesuits at Paris, 
Accident determined his future career. He attended one night a 
performance of the well-known comic opera La serva padrona. £0 
pleased was he with this that he determined to devote himself to the 
task of producing a similar work, and placed himself under the tuition 
of Gianotti, then the contrabassist of the opera. His first operetta, 
Les Aveux Indiscrets, was produced at the Opéra Comique in 1759, the 
composer then styling himself Moncini, an Italiansed form which he 
only abandoned in 1776 when his Aline was produced at the grand 
opera. The brightness and melody of Le cadi dupe, his second 
prominent work, attracted the attention of the dramatist Sedaine, the 
Scribe of that epoch, in connection with whom he wrote his future 
works. Le deserteur was produced in 1769, and was the cause of a 
future piece of good fortune. Many years afterwards when the com- 
poser, old and almost blind, was in poverty and distress, Napoleon 
heard the opera and was so much attracted by it that he assigned the 
musician a pension of 6,000 francs. Monsigny’s last work, Felix, was 
produced on the 24th of November, 1777, and contains perhaps his best 
writing, a quintette and a trio especially showing strong marks of that 
gift which caused Grétry to term him “le plus chantant des musiciens.” 
Monsigny’s approaching blindness forced him to adandon his profession 
immediately after the production of Felix, and to return to Sedaine the 
libretto of Richard Caur de Lion, afterwards so finely set by Grétry, 
and to be revived at the Opéra Comique. Monsigny died on the 14th 
of January, 1817. Judging by the attention which Le deserteur has 
attracted we may hope for the revival of further specimens of his 
writing. 

Owing to the indisposition of M. Faure, the performances of Hamlet 
at the Grand Opera have been discontinued. M. Faure made his t- 
appearance on Sunday in La coupe du roi de Thule. 

A new debutante from St. Petersburgh is shortly to appear at the 
opera. Mdlle. Ferucci, the lady in question, is, however, of French 
parentage. She will appear in Les Huguenots. 

The casts of the two opening operas at the Théatre Italien are 
announced. In the first, Don Pasquale, Mdlle. Belval will appear as 
Norina, supported by MM. Benfratelli, Delle Sedie and Zucchini. In 
the second, the ever fresh Barbiere, Mdlle. de Bellocca will play 
Rosina, Delle Sedie the barber, and Brignoli the count. Signor Brig- 
noli, by-the-bye, who has been for some time in America, is said to sing 
so touchingly, that Mdme. Nilsson, who certainly does not bear the 
reputation of the most impressionable of women, can sometimes 
scarcely sing for tears of emotion when she is performing with him. 
The “ show” airs in the lesson scene will be a Russian air arranged by 
Signor Vianesi, and the drinking song from Lucretia Borgia. 

Mdlle. Albani started for St. Petersburg on Saturday, having been 
detained in London by the illness of her father. . 

Franz Liszt will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his artistic life at 
Pesth on the oth of next month, when his oratorio of Christus will be 
performed for the first time. 

At Berlin, four great classical works are to be revived, Nurmahal and 
Fernando Cortez, by Spontini, and the Iphigenia and Alceste of Gluck. 

A new comic opera, Irmingard, the production of a young Leipzic 
composer, M. Nessler, is to be produced at Strasburg. 

La Fuive has been produced with great success at Milan. 

On Sunday last, during the afternoon service at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Dr. S. S. Wesley’s anthem “ Ascribe to the Lord” was given. This 
noble, but too seldom heard, composition, which is replete with put 
melody, the richest harmony, and masterly vigour from beginning t? 
end, was rendered in a manner that was in the highest degree creditable 
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both to the organist and the choir. An unusual degree of intelligence and | As Lord Braybrook brought to light the key to the cypher in which 


tact were displayed in the treatment of the music, the purport of which 
seemed really to be understood ; and the performance generally, not 
only as regarded the anthem but the service throughout, was far 
superior to what we are accustomed to in “choirs and places where 
they sing.” A very graceful, but somewhat languid, ‘‘ Magnificat” and 
“Nunc Dimittis,” by Henry Smart, were also given. 


— > —___—_—___ 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


EoTHEN KINGLAKE’S prose epic about the Crimea is still slowly 
growing. Another book—the fifth—all about ‘‘Inkerman”’ is upon the 
eve of making its appearance. 
siege of Sebastopol seems almost as far removed from our time, now, 
as the siege of Troy. N’importe! It is a tale worth hearing told, no 
matter how long after date; more particularly if the narrator be, as in 
the present instance, an English Tacitus, a master of style and of the 
language in which he congeals the flies and straws of history in amber. 

Another roundelay from the lips of that true songster of the younger 
generation, Alfred Austin, who is about quickly enough to follow up his 
delicately intoned chant of ‘‘ Madonna’s Child,” with a new lay having 
the Garibaldi-ish titke—breathing, not like Mr. Browning's last, of the 
Red Cotton Nightcap Country, but of the Red-Shirt Cohorts—‘* Rome 
or Death.” 

Another welcome intimation from songland has reference to the 
young diplomatist now acting, once more, as charge d'affaires, in lieu of 
Lord Lyons, at Paris—Robert Lord Lytton, for some years past known 
to fame as Owen Meredith. The announcement in reference to him 
being that ‘‘ Fables in Song,” 
delayed, is at length forthcoming. 


so tantalizingly but so comprehensively | 


Lovers of Parliamentary oratory may secure another “treasure | 


trove” in the ‘* Speeches,” now first collected, of Professor Fawcett, 
M.P,—that sharpest thorn in the side of the People’s William, piercing 
so often from below the gangway, through the now rather numerous 
chinks of his tarnished and battered armour. One would almost like to 
suggest to Mr. Fawcett, as a good motto for his title page, that 
witty declaration blurted out the other day by our contemporary, the 
Morning Post, that the most sufficing political policy any one can now 


announce, is that he is diametrically opposed to the present govern- | 


ment. 
A congenial theme has been once more selected by Professor Masson, 


who, having written a classic biography of a grand epic poet like Milton, 


has now done the like upon a lesser scale in the interests of a charming 
minor lyrist, ‘*‘ Drummond of Hawthornden.” 


Miss Fox that was, the Princess Marie Liechtenstein that is, has had | 


her memorial tome on “ Holland House,”—the place of her residence 
since childhood—brought out in a nobler form than the one in which it 
was originally published, namely, in quarto morocco, with woodcuts, 


India proof steel-plate engravings and permanent photographs, a | 


veritable edition de luxe. 
Some of the late W. Yarrell’s choice collections of Bird’s Eggs are 
again coming to the hammer, through the sale of the property of the 


| Pepy’s Diary was written, and as Sir Henry Rawlinson has, since then, 
| helped to explain the otherwise enigmatical cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor (already known by his book on “‘ Words and Places”) 


| is believed to have at last hit upon the explanation of the hitherto 

| bewildering written language of the Etruscans. 

| Charles James Apperley, the old-fashioned sporting writer who 
flourished under the title of Nimrod in the days of our fathers and 

| grandfathers, brought out the year before his death, now thirty years 
ago, his only imaginative work, entitled, ‘‘ The Life of a Sportsman.” 
| This story, which has long been out of print, is about to be republished 
with Henry Alken’s original illustrations. The book will be a pleasant 
revival of many. once familiar but now long forgotten glories, when top- 
| boots were still worn by gentlemen and coal-scuttle bonnets by ladies, 
when railways were only just beginning to be thought of, while the 


Thanks to Sadowa and Sedan, the | Highflyer and the Tally-ho were still being “ tooled” along the Queen’s 


| highways by dapper “ whips” of the goodly girth of old Mr. Weller. 
Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lothair,” is to have an early successor. The Prime 
Minister in posse has selected as the theme of his new novel—-Socialism. 
On Monday week there will be sold at Paris some manuscripts of 
| Baron Humboldt, and some books containing the marginal annotations 
| of Voltaire. 
Emile Gaboreau, the Parisian feuilletonist, has recently died of 


| apoplexy, 


Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
MADAME RISTORI, 


The Celebtated Italian Tragic Actress. 
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R. LYNN. EGYPTIAN 
HALL.—Every day, at 3 and 8 
o'clock. The crowds have become so 
great to witness Dr. Lynn's marvellous 
entertainment, that Two Performances 
will take place daily as above. Carriages 
at sand 10. 58., 38., 2s., and 1s. Box- 
office open ten till five. 


D®*: LYNN, the embodi- 
ment of all the strange manifes- 
tations and phenomena of the so-talled 
spirit media. Science, natural and un- 
natural. Extraordinary illusions of the 
most amusing and interesting nature. 
The grand secret of the ancient Egyptian 
magicians and the startling wonders of 
the modern spiritualists fully explained 
upon philosophical principles. 
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Spirit Media, and Metamorphosis, with 
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Catalogues gratis, or pos st free. Orders 


free per rail Ric hard and John 
, Strand, London. 


carriag 
Slack, 3 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS 
AND OINTMENT.—DAnoerovs 
D1arrna@a.—The causes of this weaken- 
ing disease being various, and the nature 
of its attacks being I 





change able, fully 


account for the present high rate of 
Under 


mortality, registered Diarrhaa. 

Hollo yway's treatment the source of this 
complaint may be in obscurity, and the 
successful issue be still the same, whether 


the stomach, liver, large or small intes- 
tines, be the seat of the malady. His 
Pills judiciously taken, and his Ointment 
briskly rubbed over the abdominal walls, 
restrain ee excited vessels and regulate 
each erring function, let it spring whence 
Both m 1edicaments address them- 


it may. 

selves directly to produce the exact 
balance between sensibility and ittl- 
tability, between healthy and morbid 


secretions, between natural and exces 
Sive excretion 











